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History of the Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler. By 
J. L. E. Deeyee. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Putnam's, 1906. Pp. xi + 432. $3.00. 

The history of Greek astronomy has a twofold interest. It is an indis- 
pensable aid to the philologist in the study of the calendars and chrono- 
logical systems of the ancients, and also because of its close association 
with Greek philosophy and the many references to it in the poets. And 
for the scientific man it is the best typical example of the development 
of a science out of mere speculation by the interaction of hypothesis and 
observation. Hitherto there has been no one satisfactory book to which 
students could be referred. Sir George Cornewall Lewis' Historical 
Survey, despite its author's reputation for prodigious learning, is after 
all the work of an amateur in both philology and science, and is, more- 
over, now hopelessly antiquated. Many of the facts could be found dis- 
persed through Zeller's volumes, but they are not systematically pre- 
sented there, and the scientific interest is subordinated to the philo- 
sophical. The studies of Bockh, Martin, aad Tannery deal with particular 
problems and are written rather for philological specialists. Even Schia- 
parelli's interesting works on the Homocentric Spheres and the Precursors 
of Copernicus do not constitute a continuous and complete history. Dr. 
Dreyer's book, then, meets a genuine need. 

The modern world has vastly more knowledge of astronomy than the 
ancients possessed. But the average modern is less observant of the 
visible movements of the heavenly bodies, and less curious of their expla- 
nations, than the ancient was to whom such knowledge, apart from its 
practical utility, was an essential part of education indispensable to the 
full understanding of philosophic and poetical literature. We do not 
need to tell the hour by night or to steer our course by the stars. For 
we have watches and compasses. Dante, as Lowell somewhere observes, 
was the last poet who habitually told time by the great clock of the 
heavens. The poet of today makes the new moon rise in the East, and 
sows his constellations at random in the celestial fields. 

quam tibi jam nemo, fessus satiate videndi, 

euspioere in caeli dignatur lucida templa. 

From this incuriosity we may be awakened perhaps as effectively by a 
little study of ancient astronomy, as by the profounder science of our 
own time which we can hardly hope to master. 

The ideal history of ancient astronomy could be written only by one 
who was both astronomer and philologist. A few naivetes and the char- 
acter of the misprints that have escaped his eye ("parces," p. 75, "eras" 
for "Er," p. 56) indicate that Dr. Dreyer is an amateur in philology. But 
he is able to use Greek, he choses his authorities with tact, and his pro- 
fessional knowledge of astronomy guides him to sound conclusions and 
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enables him to see things in their right proportions where a mere philolo- 
gist would have gone astray. He gives a sufficient statement of what is 
actually known about the pre-Socratics without wasting much time over 
such hopeless problems as the reconstruction of the rings of Anaximander. 
The chapter on Plato is judicious and sympathetic. Grote's notion that 
the Timaeus teaches the rotation of the earth is rejected, and the prepos- 
terous theories of Gruppe are refuted after Bockh. What is signified by 
the breadth of the rims of the whorls in the tenth book of the Republic 
is left an open question. 

The real scientific interest begins with the first definite hypothesis 
that can be tested by its success in "saving the phenomena" — the 
homocentric spheres of Eudoxus. Of this theory, of the modifications of 
it by Calippus and Aristotle, of the theory of eccentrics and of epicycles, 
of the heliocentric doctrine of Heracleides and Aristarchus, and of the 
Ptolemaic system as a whole, Dr. Dreyer gives a lucid, precise, and sub- 
stantially correct account. It is impossible in this brief notice to enter 
into the substance of these chapters. The book will be most helpful not 
only to classical scholars, but to students of mediaeval and modern litera- 
ture down to and including Milton. 

Paul Shobey 



Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian. Von 
Otto Hieschfeld. 2te neugearb. Aufl. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1905. Pp. x + 514, M. 12. 

This is the second edition of the author's well-known Untersuchung- 
en auf dem Gebiete der rOmischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, which has 
been so useful to students of Koman imperial history since its publica- 
tion a generation ago. The author tells us in his preface that the chap- 
ters on taxation and provincial administration which, according to bis 
original design, he had planned to put in a second part, he has now 
included in the one volume, and therefore the title of the work as origin- 
ally planned has been dropped, and his former subtitle is used as indica- 
tive of the entire scope of the book now presented. The older edition 
has been recast and in part rewritten; and the new shows a gain in 
quantity of nearly two hundred pages. The new matter is found mainly 
in the chapters "Die Census" und "Die Tributa," "Die Vectigalia," 
"Die centesima rerum venalium," etc. (pp. 53-96), "Der kaiserliche 
Grundbesitz," "Die kaiserlichen Villen und Garten," "Die ager publicus 
und die Lagerterritorium " (pp. 121-144), "Der haupstadtische Hafen" 
(pp. 246-251), and a long chapter (pp. 343-409) on "Aegypten und die 
Provinzen." The very useful catalogue of imperial praefecti praetorio 
of the old edition has been left out of the new, because a full list of 



